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PREFACE 


The Board of Secondary Education, West Bengal, 
has taken a bold step, by way of examination-reform, to 
introduce two new tools—the cumulative record card and 
the objective tests—in our schools. These tools, introduced. 
quite a long time ago in many of the progressive countries, 
have been found to be very useful. It is, therefore, 
expected that introduction of these two tools in our State 
would also contribute to the improvement of our 
examination system in particular and of the education 
system in general. 

But the practical implications of these two changes, 
especially those of the cumulative record card, should be 
carefully considered. Teachers and administrators of 
our secondary schools, who will have to shoulder the: 
great responsibility of properly maintaining these record 
cards as well as of utilising the information entered 
therein to the best advantage of the individual pupil and 
the society, must be made fully conscious of the under- 
lying implications. The content-structure, the relevant 
methods of study and the procedures for recording the 
data must also be explained to them in details. 

This booklet is primarily intended to give our teachers 
the necessary background that may help them see “things” 
in the proper perspective and act accordingly with greater 


confidence and understanding. 


I must admit that I am heavily indebted to many 
an educationist of the State whose useful advice 
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has helped me gain a better insight into the problem. 
I am also grateful to some of my teacher-friends whose 


asa) f PR ‘on' 
‘encouragement has inspired me to give its ‘solution’ a 
concrete shape. 


Education for Women, 
Calcutta. Thanks are due to the authorities of that 


Department for their kind permission to use the articles 
ias the basis of this booklet. 

I know that I have tried to stud 
‘own way and that my way of looking at it may not always 
turn out to be a very good one. Opinions vary in regard 
to many important aspects of the problem i; controversies 
are also there, I would, therefore, 


be looking forward 
to my readers for their useful comments, valuable 


‘suggestions and even criticisms to know that 
labour is not lost, 


y the problem in my 


all my 


D. MAHANTA 
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The Cumulative Record Card 


l. Examination Reform in Secondary Education and 
the Cumulative Record Card : 


Immediately after we achieved independence 
in 1947, we started thinking in terms of reforms of 
the prevailing system of education. The University 
Education Commission and the Secondary 
Education Commission were set up in 1948 and 
1952 respectively. The Secondary Education 
Commission, with which we are mostly concerned 
here, stated in their report that every Indian citizen 
must be equipped with the knowledge, skill and 
abilities that would be essentially needed for the 
satisfactory discharge of his or her duties and 
responsibilities. The Commission suggested 
interalia that the system of internal examination 
obtaining at present in our secondary schools as 
well as the current types of public examination 
should be replaced by a wider system of examina- 
tion. The Commission desired that the system of 
“Cumulative Record Card" should be immediately 
introduced in our schools, because that system 
would not only give a clearer picture of the pupils‘ 
achievement in school, but it would also give a 
better idea of their ‘total personality’ as developed 
through school experiences ; it would thus embody 
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a progressive evaluation 

whole, j 
3 The Central Advis 
sored most of 


as 
of the education system 


2 on- 
ory Board of Education fap: 
recommendations pane 
ingly, the Central a 

ndia Council for ae A 
Education for the impleméntation of GE O, 
teforms. The Council in its turn thoroug, 


ion of a 
È È A uction 
the issues involved and advised introd 

few Teformatory measures, 


the 
From the standpoint of Rte reed y 
the followin, ©asures have been Peo 
(a) the maintenance of cumulative recor 

in Schools, 
(b) i 


ment set up the All I 


e are Conce 
the Maintenance 
Schools 


7 ,ji. e 
Tned here with the first one, 1. € 
of cu 


n 
ds 1 
Mulative record car 


ain- 

t discussing the actual A let 

tenance of Cumulative record cards in een this 
Us be clear about this card itself, What tions? 
cumulative Tecord card ? What are its eRe off 
Te We to Understand that the pie). 

cumulative Fecord card does pet eal tga in 
More than th, f an eight-page record o page 
Place of { Prevailing one pageror Lor the 
Progress Teports ? In other words, demand 
introduction Of this record card system 


e Use o 
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only an elaboration of the assessment procedures 
in our schools ? Or, does it imply something more 
than a quantitative change? To many, it would 
appear that it should mean something more; it 
should imply a qualitative change of far-reaching 
importance, and not merely a few additions 
to the existing system of progress reports. 
The proper interpretation of the new practice 
should embody an over-all change in the nature of 
school-assesment. In a sense, it should signal the 
advent of the concept of ‘evaluation’ in the field of 
secondary education ; and that is the underlying 
‘significance of the Commission's recommendation 
inthis regard. If the introduction of cumulative 
record card is not viewed as a tool to be used with 
advantage in the new system of secondary educa- 
tion, vitalised with the incorporation of desired 
reforms, we would always fail to appreciate the 
value of this card and consequently we would be 
apprehending troubles from it, If this card is 
considered to be a symbol of evaluation-reform, 
we can never expect to maintain it properly unless 
and until we modify our existing school practices 
to suit the implied objectives. If we are to 
satisfactorily use the card, we must first learn 
to think in terms of the modified values of 
education, to practise as per the requirements 
of the changed concepts, ideas and ideals, 
Man's education does never admit of any ‘piece. 
meal’ change or reform. Any change of value 
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ective, 
brings with it a new orientation, PAN E E 
culminating in a significant alteration D 
Set-up. This perhaps explains, to (ae. T 
least, the bewilderment of many ie E 
who could not readily follow orso eae 
UP of things, the Cumulative record Re 
satisfactorily maintained, The stum e oip 
our inadequacies and insufficiencies 


d 
regarde 
Vailing system should not me eres of the 
as insurmountable. In fact the introdu 

cumulati 


a 
en as 

Ive record Card may be ieee and 
Challenge against al] these inadequ 


d 
È rd car 
insufficiencies, Let the cumulative reco 

help us turn our 


us 

eyes to these difficulties aa 

be inspired to accept the Challenge Roda Let 
mite to reach the goal inspite of all OPPOSII s and 
US see how of these inadequacie lying 
i external factors to us. 
ènd how much is due 


HIS) ce 
indifferen 
gs or Misgivings, our ind 
ney, 


ie., to Our failin 
or Self-complace in a dis- 

Let not this temporary ‘flutter’ Fon ignoble 
orderly flight forcing us thereby to live a n impact 
life ; let us not þe benumbed by the ora to the 
Of this great force. Contrarily, let us ortunity t0 
Occasion ; let ug Sieze this valuable a all that is 
Sfage back an organised fight again tion system. 
Undesirable and unholy in the pro: it is a boon 
Let us feel in the heart of our Hearts Hie ur guiding 
Tather than a Curse. Let this be o 
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motto—“Arise ! Awake! Stop not tillthe goal is 
reached” “gfs! aias! ates gaia aratro" 

On the other hand, the administrators of secon- ` 
dary education have also todo something by way 
of helping the half-dazed teachers to cross the 
difficult hurdles on the way. They must, to be prec- 
ise, be fighting alongside, and in full co-operation 
«with, the struggling teachers against the heavy 
odds of inadequacies and insufficiencies. Arrange- 
ments for proper in-service training should im- 
mediately be made, through workshops and semi- 
nars, to equip the teachers with relevant knowledge 
and information about the methods or techniques 
appropriate for the purpose. Tae school-personnel 
should never be allowed to get themselves much 
involved in financial troubles in their attempt to 
effect some improvement in the general condition 
of the school-life which, for all practical purposes, 
would be considered as absolutely essential. 
Immediate steps should also be taken to include 
systematic training in the maintenance of cumulative 
records in the B.T. or B.Ed. courses, And finally, 
Provision should at once be made for proper 
recognition of these cumulative record cards in 
the subsequent life and career of the pupils 
concerned. Truly speaking, this last one is the 
most important thing that we shouid do to boost up 
the morale of our fighting teachers, to give them 
back their prestige and authority, to help them 


regain their lost status. 


The best way to do it is to replace the existing 
system of Public Examinations by the School 


rat Aon ie a Pupils completing the secon- 

based on sch a d get schoo] leaving certificates, 

and attai a cords, testifying their progress 
attainments in different directions. (1) 

Ta regard to the question of reliability of these 
Certificates the Commission rightly pointed out that 
de only way to make the teachers’ judgments 
bee Was to rely on them, The Norwood Com- 
mittee (England) in their report on ‘Curriculum and 
Examination in Secondary Schools' also suggested 
that a school Certificate, based on the teachers’ 


judgments ang on the findings of the cumulative 
SS 


(1) Vide Commission's Report—>p. 151. 
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record, should furnish all possible information of 
real value about the child and that the practice 
would at the same time enhance the possibility of 
preserving the academic freedom of the secondary 
school teachers and their organisations. 

There is, however, the annoying question of 
variability in standard in respect of the certificates 
issued by different schools and, in order to put 
a useful check on this point, we may think of an 
external public examination. The Secondary 
Education Commission while recommending such 
an examination under the responsibility of a 
properly constituted authority suggested that the 
form of the certificates (to be awarded) should be 
so changed that they would mention, along with the 
marks secured by pupils in different subjects in the 
public examination, the results of the school tests 
and other important findings from the cumulative 
record card. The Commission desired that the 
authorities concerned should prescribe a form 

1d fill in some of the sections 


where the schools wou c 
from the cumulative record card while the results 


of the public examination in detail would be 
entered by the examining authority- In other 
words, the form of the certificates should be so: 
devised, and these certificates should be sotreated, 
that both the authorities, the public body conduc- 
ting the external examination and the school 
organisation doing the internal assessment, ere 
given equal jmportance. It should, however, be 
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frankly admitted that these suggestions, when 
accepted and followed, would bring inaseries of 
complicated changes in the field of secondary- 
school-administration. 

Let us, therefore, suggest an alternative 
procedure. We may decide that we should hence- 
forward consider the school leaving certificate as 
the only basic document about a pupil and the 
Certificate issued on the results of any. public 
examination as an appendage to it. We may, at the 
same time, change the nature of our public 
examination certificates. Instead of having cate- 
gorisations of the type, ‘Pass’ (lst division, 2nd 
division or 8rd division) and ‘fail’, these certificates 
may bear testimony about ‘pass’ only, either at the 
advanced or ordinary level. The existing concept 
of ‘pass' may also be disintegrated, i, e,. there may 
not be a collective or over-all ‘pass’, but a number 
of ‘passes’ in respect of different subjects severally 
(e.g., ‘pass’ in Bengali at the o 


i rdinary level, 'pass' 
in Mathematics at the advanced level, ‘pass’ in 


English at the ordinary level and so on, 

Circumstances demand that we should be bold 
€nough to introduce these changes as early as 
Possible, Otherwise the cumulative record card 
will in no way prove to be a better substitute for 
the existing progress reports. 


3. Contents of the card and their structure : 

As suggested before, the cumulative record 
card should, in the main, be considered as 
an ‘evaluation-tool’ to be utillsed with advantage 
in the reorganised structure of secondary 
education. It is but natural; therefore, that 
this ‘evaluation tool’ should be constructed and 
developed in accordance with the fundamental 
objectives of our ‘education system’, Normally, the 
content and structure of the cumulative record card 
would be different for different countries or 
different ideals of life and, as 
snch, fostering different concepts of living in and 
through the society. So we would better clarify 
the relation between the aims and objectives of our 
secondary education on the one hand and the 
content-structure of the cumulative record card on 
the other. In an education system which is solely 
governed and rigidly controlled by a prescribed 
curriculum, distributed over a period of time into. 
a number of ‘blocks' to be covered in succes- 
sive academic years, the teachers or educators 
would mainly think of the principle of selection or 
rejection as the guiding criterion for determining 
the content-structure of the record card. In fact, 
most of the progress reports obtaining in the schools 
of our country, until quite recently, would demonst- 
rabiy prove the truth of this point and it would be 


superfluous to illustrate it further. 
If, however, We start thinking in terms of an 


peoples, professing 
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education system adapted to the concept of ‘per- 
sonality development’, the record card would at 
once demand a content-structure which must be 
both diagnostically and prognostically oriented. 
The different items of the record card shall have 
to be so chosen and placed that the card would best 
serve the purpose of a tool to be used maximally 
for the betterment of the €ducands from all pos- 
sible standpoints. That is, the card so constructed 
is expected to be of maximum help to the educa- 
tors for understanding thoroughly the children 
under their charge, their needs and their subse- 
quent roles in the social or national set-up as 
well as for fostering the educands’ personality to 
its fullest extent. In other words, if we really 
pledge ourselves to this goal of personality 
development, the record card should be so 
designed as to give a systematic account of all the 
valuable information about children which would 
help the educators to understand them fully, to 
‘educate them properly, to advise them adequately 
and to plan suitably the courses and careers that 
Would suit them best in their subsequent roles in 
Society, All these concepts of understanding, 
educating, advising and planning, should, however: 
be interpreted relatively in the context of the 
Prevailing social goals, i.e., the aims of life and 
living, accepted and practised by the society. It 
is needless to suggest that our record- card. should 
contain information about an individual not 
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merely as an individual but as one belonging to a 
society. It should contain all significant items 
necessary for a comprehensive, though analytic, 
study of the individual as placed (or likely to be 
placed) in the social set-up. with its distinctive 
features of educational administrations and organi- 
sations, training facilities, the occupational structure 
(or the trend of such structure) and the employment 
potentialities and opportunities. 

It has been rightly stated that "it is the system 
and comperhensiveness which the pupils’ record 


card is intended to assist." (2) 
d comprehensiveness' is 


If that ‘system 2 
ensured, the record card will give a clear 
ve stages of deve- 


picture of the child at progressi 
lopment. It will-also provide the most valuable 
elements of information which are considered to 


be indispensable for a quick but sure review of the 
child's position when important decisions are to be 
madeland followed about his or her future course 
of life ~educational, vocational or otherwise. The 
Secondary Education Commission (1952-53) 
Presented(3) a specimen form of the cumulative 


record card which covered practically all the areas 
of the child's life thet ld like to see included 


we wou 
there, at least, on PI headings which 


inciple. The 


AMELIA SN, n 
(2) Hamley ARE al— The Educational Guidance oE RE 
School Child. Evans Brothers Ltd., London. p. 17. 

the Becondary Education Commission, 


(3) The R r f 
eport lo) 
Goyt, of Indis, (1952-53) PP: 289-300. 
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the 
are most frequently found in such cards are 
following :— 


(a) Personal data 

(b) Physical chara 

(c) Educational a 
Tesults) 

(d) Results of psychol 
special abilities) 

(e) Co-curricular activities 

(f) Interest-trends 

(g) Dispositional cha 
traits 

(h) Family back. 
stances 

(Ù Special m 

G) Teachers! 
(in regard 

It must be me: 


of general nature ‘ 
Cteristics and qualities j 

. S: om 
ttainment (school examinati 


d 
ogical tests (general an 


Se lity 
Tacteristics and persona 

it E 
ground and home circ 


erits and/or disabilities A 

Suggestions or recommendations 
to future course of action) the 
ntioned, however. that though ive 
Tecord cards obtaining in most of the Eno in 
Countries show fairly satisfactory SS sirens the 
respect of the general outline of content, ing 
different headings are quite often given en i 
degrees of importance and these are also mal, tions 
or Presented in a variety of ways. These Seno 
May be explained in terms of the di ntries 
ideals of education professed by different cou cord 
07 Societies. It is true that the design of the p the 
card shoula depend primarily on the nature cover 
broaq Objectives which the cards intend to 50 
as Well as on the nature of the uses which the c 
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would subsequently be putto. Miss Walker who 
carried out a comprehensive survey of pupils’ 
record cards in England and Wales, has reviewed 
in her report(4) the essential purposes of such 
record cards, classifying along with the principles 
which controland determine the construction and 
Use of different types of record cards in schools. 
The form or design of the cards will also be 
| Strongly influenced by the general attitude of the 
school-system towards the aims of education ; for 
example, in the progressive system particular 
attention is paid to the recording of child’s 
Progress in personal and social traits, whereas 
in the traditional system of formal curriculum, the 
examination-results in different school-subjects are 
given much prominence and'in the Comprehensive 
Schoo] system the record cards include detailed 
headings wherein notes are made of the 
emergence in the child's life of the special eptitudes 
RE abilities, the interest-trends and motivational 
directions through the progressive development 
Of ‘self-concept’. 
. Of course, much of the n 
information depends on the follo 
(i) The instruments of evalua 
available for use. 


ature of these classified 
wing points as well. 
tion that are readily 


Se 


rd Card — published for 
‘ewnes Educational 


(4) Walker Alice S,— Pupils’ Reco 
N.F.E.R. (England and Wales) by N 
Publishing Co, Ltd., 1955. 
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Gi) The amount of work that would devolve on 

i the school-personnel on this account. 

If we decide to treat this cumulative record as 
the only basic document about a child when he 


_ or she would leave the School, all these headings 
(vide Page 12) must 


cards, it will invariably result in most of the 
emphasis being Placed on the Particular item of 


‘educational attainment’ to the sorrowful neglect of 
others, 


guidance programme in our school. As we all 
w, the pupils at the enad of their junior high 
School stage (i.e, after class VIII) are to be advised 
in the malter of, first, going-on to higher secondary 
education and Secondly, selecting a suitable course 
of study from among the elective groups,—hu- 
S, science, technical, commerce, agriculture, 
ts and home science, Naturally, the ne 
Which seem to be significantly related to ENET, 
Work, namely, Past educational attainment, sun 
and aptitudes, nature of predominant interests, Sa P 
curricular activities, a few important personari 
traits and teachers' suggestions in regard tc ra 
educational courses, etc., have to be place 
prominently, 


J 
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4. Cumulative Record Cards and our Teachers: 

But whatever may be the content structure of 
the card, it is perhaps more important to see that 
our teachers adopt a positive attitude towards the 
maintenance of-these cumulative record cards, 

We are to take due note of the fact that our 
teachers, as they are, would react differently to its 
introduction, Some may see in this card an indirect 
form of control on their work ; some may think that 
the guardians would resent the idea of such 
records about their wards being made known to 
other people; some may show little enthusiasm 
to undertake the onerous task which would demand 
so much of their time and energy ; some may feel 
that the introduction of such cards would bring 
about a serious disorganisation in the existing 
work-programme of our institutions; some may 
even be tempted to do the recordings with the 
least amount of care. It is highly desirable that we 
anticipate these difficulties which are mostly of the 
type of natural reactions to innovations. It should 
be our duty to resolve these conflicts satisfactorily 
with a view to ensuring maximum co-operation on 
the part of our teaching personnel as otherwise all 
our endeavour in this respect would end in a futile 
agitation, creating so much of 'sound and fury’ but 
producing nothing of significant value: We should 
also remember that our teachers, at the present 
y not be ina position to-take initiative in È 


stage, ma r 
Ifwe are to effectively help them 


this direction. 
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in this regard we must give them the ane 
encouragement, and, at the same time, We A 
extend to them all facilities for gaming d 
workable knowledge of the broad techniques al 
methods of evaluating the child's personality as 
well as of the ways of recording the results of such 


evaluation properly in the different sections of 
the cumulative record card. 


Some may also argue that a few sections of the 
record card are of sucha nature that it will be very 
difficult to make the subjective, ratings on them 
acceptable to all. They would, therefore, advocate 
‘the use of stricly objective methods for the 
purpose, Our answer to such criticisms would 
be as follows : 

First, as hinted before, we have not at our 
disposal the appropriate ‘tools’ of objective type 
which we may readily employ for assessing the 
children, say, with respect to interests, personality 
traits, etc. 

Secondly, if confidence is placed only on the 
objective tools, the range of our project of under- 
standing the children will have to be undesirably 
reduced. 

Thirdly, the scheme of maintaining cumulative 
records in our schols being entirely new, Wwe 
Would do well to keep before us Hamley's warning 
to the effect that ‘any sudden change in the direc- 
tion of more scientific methods is likely to bring 
about a wrong attitude on the part of the teacher 
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and to dehumanise his contact with the child.'(2) 

Modern techniques.of education rely as much 
on impersonal scientific tools as on intuitive judg- 
Ment of the teacher. 

We should, however, bear in mind that when we 
Propose to rely on the subjective ratings of 
Our teachers it becomes imperative on our part to 
explain to our teachers the theories and intentions 
that underlie these methods of evaluation. Nothing 
should be kept concealed from them. 

5. Cumulative Record Cards and Parents : 
and the children too, should 


be taken into confidence and they should be 
helped to understand these recordings as far as 
Practicable, so that they would appreciate the value 
of such records even with their limitations. Indeed, 
it will always be our endeavour to make this 
record-keeping project a co-operative affair in the 
Teal sense, where teachers, parents, children and 
School administrators would freely, sincerely and 
diligently participate and work together. Inci- 
dentally we are reminded of an irritating issue,— 
the confidential nature of such school records. This 
has been the subject of much heated discussion. It 
has been rightly potted ee or ie ae on 
ns ARA tion”, developed at an Inter- 
Valuation ine s, that the educational 


national Meeting of Experts 
ucation edited by F. Hotyat and 


te for Education, Hamburg, pp. 25-26 


The parents, 


(5) Evaluation in Ed 
Published by Unesco Institu 
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authorities who are mainly concerned with the role 
of such records in selection for higher education 
; : tof protection for 
may believe that secrecy is a sor p 
the teaching staff against the parents who, 
frustrated by their child’s lack of progress, would 
like to lay the entire blame of such failure on the 
teachers. One may not, however, see any reason 
why the parents, the most important co-sharers in 
this new project, should be deprived of occasional 
access to these records. Miss A. Walker ofthe 
United Kingdom may be fruitfully quoted here, “If 
the information is used for the welfare of the pupil 
with a view to helping those who are responsible 
for his education it follows that only those who can 
use the records wisely and fully and without pre- 
judice must have access to them. Briefly, the prin- 
ciple of the sancity of professional information must 
be applied to school records just as is done with 
medical records," 

Itshould also be pointed out that transfer of 
such records, or at least of a summarised report of 
their essentials, to the appropriate persons OT 
authorities must be the rule whenever there would 
be an institutional change in the life of the child. 


6. Maintenance of the Cumulative Record Card 
and Methods of Study : 


In order to maintain the cumulative record card 
fairly satisfactorily, we have to take recourse to @ 
number of techniques of general but direct nature, 
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besides the usual ones of examinations (formal and 
informal) and tests (ad hoc and standardised, diag- 
nostic and prognostic). The latter would give us 
an accurate idea of the child’s achievements and 
abilities while the former would help us to under- 
stand the child's personality as it acts and feels, 
impresses and inspires. If we can wisely combine 
these two ‘pictures’ of the child in our attempt 
at interpreting its personality as a whole, our 
inferences are likely to be of greater value than 
when we would stand on any one of them singly. 
Let us present here some ofthe direct methods 
(as against examinations or tests) of studying our. 


children. 


A. Observation: 

Observation is the simplest but the most direct 
method of assessing ‘personality’. If, however, 
we like to utilise this method to our best 
advantage under the existing circumstances, we 
must have our observation-scheme so planned that 
it would provide 4 clear and complete picture of 
the child’s personality, at least in respect of our 
Specific requirements. It is also desirable from 
the standpoint of uniformity in assessment that the 
school-administrators should sit round a table and 
have the different personality traits or interests 
defined reasonably objectively and preferably in 
terms of their manifestations in behaviour. ‘More 
over, the categorisations in respect of any item 
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under any heading, either on a three-point, w 
point or seven-point scale as the case may be, m ca 
also be precisely described so that the observe 
may easily refer to them at the time of assessing an 
individual pupil. If that is not possible in case of a 
‘particular item, it would be wise for us not to 
categorise it at all, so that observers are left free 
to put therein their own qualified descriptions as 
per the accepted definition or meaning of the item 
concerned, 
We are also to remember that teachers can not 
do these observations systematically unless they 
«get sufficient opportunities to know the children 
closely and intimately. The method of observation 
can be used effectively only when there is 
adequate arrangement for suitable kinds and 
varieties of activities and experiences in which our 
school children can actually participate as active 
members in a democratic group. If, on the other 
hand, the work-programmes in our schools are 
allowed to continue as usual, wherein our children 
have mostly a passive role to play, there will be 
| Very little scope for observation as such. ‘ 
For economic and other related reasons (which 
are generally stressed by the heads of ees 
‘ institutions in this regard) it will be really difficult 
for any school to introduce the requiréd number of 
activities and experiences in the form of cocurri- 
cular activities. But attempts must invariably be 
made to change the nature of our class-lessons 5° 


al 


ctivities on the part of our learners are 
systematically introduced during class-teaching, 
through discussions, projects or other methods of 
group-study or group-work. Some workable 
arrangements can be easily made in respect of the 
core-subjects of the curriculum, provided we get 
rid of the unnatural examination-phobia and keep 
before us the motto—'We are here to help the 
children attain a healthy allround development and 
not merely cross the examination-hurdle’.* A wise 
planning on the part of our headmasters or head- 
mistresses and the subject-teachers is what is 
essentially needed. Once we break the ice in, 
this regard, everything desirable will follow in due 
course. 
Observational Ratings : Nahe 
-point scale is, in the opinion of many, 
ver aes 7 method Au gomg SS f aa 
ive-point sc ome 
Many would favour a DEI nega Ieri 


DA 
SER Butthe maor > 
practically unaccustomed to such ratings and their 


techniques, the three-point scale may appear to be 
the most suitable at the initial stage. Of course, 
‘good-average-poo! or ‘marked-average-poor' 
categories must pe precisely defined to make the 

It may be pointed 


rati bl satisfactory. ma 
eis ay, in case of the majority of schools, 


that some a 


Rei ; i 3 
* Theanthor would discuss the ‘core cu min the 
P a ant tre series. Li yE QF EDUS Hoy Fa, 
AN À Q Q \ LR x 
oi Ceptt of Extehsion Se 
\ a \ «he 
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we may expect to have roughly 60 
the total group (beingrated) placed in the ‘average 
category, and 15-20 percent placed in each of te 
other two categories, namely, ‘good’ or ‘marked 
and ‘poor’. 

It should also be st 
hesitation or indefinit 


-10 percent of 


in respect of any 
may be placed, ifso 
Wo intermediate places 
d) in-between any two 
SAY, ‘good or marked! 
' and ‘Poor’. If, however, 
we insist on using the five-point scale (and the 
naturally lead us to it) we 
may bear in mind the following Tough estimates in 
regard to the distributi of a normal Population in 

five-grade Categories, 
(a) marked 


Or good " roughly 5% 
(a—) In-between good or marked 
E 
(b+) and average 
(b) “Average” Fon seo R40% 
(b—) In-between average 
{ sauce 
(c+) and poor i 
(c) Poor ik d 5% 
It is suggested however, that so long we do not 
make adequate arrangements in Our schools for the 
Provision of experiences and activities through 
which different aspects of the i 


ı teachers in 
ance of Tecords may be 
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allowed to leave out any item in respect of any 
individual or even in respect of the whole class as 
unchecked i. e. ‘not-rated’, because they may feel 
that there have been insufficient data or evidences 

in that regard. i 
One possible weakness of such observational 
ratings lies deep in the changeable nature of 
teacher-pupil relationship. If that relationship is 
not developed systematically on sound democratic 
principles and nurtured subsequently through the 
co-operation and service on the 


spirit of sympathy, 
part of the school administrators, parents and the 
related educational authorities, nothing reliable 


may come out of these observational ratings. The 
teacher-pupil relationship rests on a number of 


violent explosives: like prejudice, bias, sentiments 
and attitudes of either party and the emotionally 
loaded situations © ife, The value of these 
ratings is likely to be immensely increased 
if there is provision for independent confirmation 
‘on them, simultaneous or subsequent, by a 
number of judges who are more OT less equally 
placed to observe and rate the child. That 
is why it is often demanded that these obser- 
vational ratings should be corroborated by at least 
three teacher-judges (if not more) before they are 
finally recorded in the card. That is why we should 
also advocate the ractice of recording, in a 
separate file for each individual pupil, at least two 
independent ratings from the same teacher-judge, 
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one at the end of, say, each Semester (i.e., half- 


all these judgments at the 


set-up Board or Committee o 
(the class-teacher, 


dmaster/headmis 
deputy) would definit 


validity of these reco: 
it should be imagin 
most formal, i, é 
work, 


Lastly, the interpretation of these observational 


ratings or assessments must always be very 
cautiously made. 


A child's Personality should 
not be judged simply on the basis of these 
- The child's school-life is mostly 


tress or his/her 
ely improve the reliability and 
Tdings Atno time, however, 
€d that these Tecordings are 
„i e. most ordinary type of routine 


school-tone, satur. 
and coloured by 
over-strong discipl 
of it, the rigid 
and the showy 
the child's 


ices, The 

ine or, say, absolute lack 
(or otherwise) school Practices 
school-modes may influence 
personality within the school- 
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inly be carrying ‘things’ that may 
make its personality look thus and ‘thus. How are 
we to sieve out even a moderately clear outline of 
the child's real personality from its so many 
variegated appearances that differ from one 
another because of the child's playing different 
roles in diverse situations? On the other hand, 
the recordings We make may have important 
bearing on the child's future career. In a seminar 
organised by 2 Teacher-Association on the subject 
‘Reform of the Examination System',—a fewteachers 
were very much apprehensive of the ultimate 
use of these ratings. They thought that these 
recordings might haunt the individual child all 

host”. None of the 


through its future life like a "9 
proponents of the record-card system would ever 


dream of such a tragic end. These apprehensions 
ue to ild misconceptions. 


are obviously d some Wl 
of a sec 


child would certa 


lurking in the minds tion of our teaching 
community. One who is interested in educational 
reconstruction Would fervently wish that the 
opposite of what has been apprehended here 
might come to pe true; i.e., the recordings on the 
bards would fo dividual-child in its future 
life like a benevO agulding sprit 

| Any way, the fore ing discussion would suggest 
that we must take recourse to other methods of 
io Ba a 
tation to purify if required, or to enrich if possible, 

ervation method. 


the findings based OP the obs' 
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B.. Questionnaires : 


in life, The child's Tole in the school-community 
can be broadly esti 


Tough observations 
made by teachers, But What about its role in the 
family, in the local co 


mmunit 
clubs ? What about it in the School itself, a 
role that is felt not by th 


€ child will be impressing 
» SIOUPS or ina 
different Ways. If w 


i ; gain an insight into 
the child's multi 


teq Personality, we are to 


hniques 


i Whereby it will be 
Possible for us to tap the Proper sources 
for collecting valuable information about the 
child's active Self. The h 

is a useful 


i Method of questionnaire 
; device in his Tegard. Question- 
naires may be sent © the related person or 
Persons in the family, in the local communijy, in 
hobby-clubs, activity.clubs OT other groups. Of 
course, the Charge of 


Utilising such uestionnaires 
for the study of child’ Personality should be 
entrusted only to School-pgyo E 


ogists or specialist 
teachers of the sch guidance Dren 
The reason is rather Obvious, The questionnaire 
technique may appear on the surface to be quite 


2T 


simple and easy: but the interpretation of its 
findings is highly technical and, therefore; 
sensitive. One may not object to these question- 
naires being used by the school teachers for the 
purpose of getting 4 detailed picture of the child's 
active personality i ut, then, their interpretation 
must always De regarded as provisional unless the 
trend of such interpretations is corroborated by 
expert reading OI confirmed from other sources. 

mation derived out of 


In order to make the infor 
these questionaires a little more reliable and 


usable, we may suggest the following principles.— 
(a) The questionnaire should, as far as prac- 
ticable, be related to real experiences, 

concrete situations OT overt behaviour. 
(b) Each question should make a single query. 
(c) The different aspects of the child’s life and 
ly the distinctive roles the child 

ld be adequately covered. 

(d) Questionnaires on different roles against 
ontexts should be ingenuously 
and widely multiplied in order to 


mixed U N 
ensure the judicious use of ‘cross-checking’ 
as a kind of control. 

method, however, 


The value of the questionnaire t 
does not depend entirely On the quality of question- 
naires themselves ' it depends to a great extent on 
how the questionnaires are actually responded to 
by the parties concerned. Itis. therefore, strongly 

d be done to make the 


felt that something shoul 
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parties take the questionnair 


esin the proper spirit 
of earnestness and sincerity. 


C. Biographical Reports : 


i Importance of biographical 
reports which would Conveniently Provide the 
| necesary background fora happy and satisfactory 
synthesis, It is often felt that the Child's life out of 
school, specially its life in the family, 
index of its persona 


3 is a truer 
lity than 
school, i 


its life Within the 
The biographical reports can be Procured in 
the following way :— 


(i) The auto-biography of the child may be 


eree ae nal A 
reports. 
(îi) The life-history 
from parents an 
(iti) The extra- 


Of the chila m 
d guardians, 


academic achievements of the- 


ay be obtained 
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child as seen py its peers or. by persons 
interested in the child may be noted. 

The value of these piographical reports will be 

greatly enhanced if (a) the records obtained from 

a systematic plan useful 


each of the parties follow 
for the purpose ; and (b) the piographical history ` 


is, as a rule, ked through records 


cross-ehec 
‘obtained from different sources, e.g., the child 
itself, the parents Or 


guardians, the peers, etc. 
For example, the autobiographical reports may 
be procured ON 


a day randomly selected during 
the term andit should be SO procured regularly 
Fom Herm 10 Mena from year 


to year. These 
reports are expected to speak a volume about the 
child's pers onality, and to be more revealing than 
what we may 9° through the so-called pS 
logical tests. Many would, however, feel that the 
charge of compiling and screening through these 
biographical reports should not be placed on the 
poor teachers who are already overburdened with 
so many duties responsibilities connected with 
the day-to-day fun of the school. It will be 
advisable to have o pecialist teacher 


for the purpos®: 


and 
ction 
n the staff a S 


D. Work-Samples 3 iy 
A few work-samples like paintings, drawings, 


handicrafts, written reports and compositions, etc. 
or prescribed) may be 


(whether spontaneous 7 
cured to gain a very useful insight 


Periodically pro 
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z ild's 
into some , significant traits of the chi 
in ; 


indicate 
rsonality. These Work-samples would indica 
pe 


i T 
the child's special abilities and Interests and offe 
valuable evidence of its 


the chilq’ 


s developing 
lity. f 
persona! 


of the Cumulative 
A. ene for its Maintena 


ow try to draw UP an acceptable form of 
i etic offer systematically Our 
the c 


S 

x tion by section, e 
; tenance, sec sett May onc 
for us main eated that the card js inte Ato give 
again be ea a picture of the child's 
Fae, sible We have proposed to “cept a ynamic 
as possi 3 nani personality Which SVelops 
concept o and cumulatively through a Vancing 
continuously sult of multifarious functions 
years as a SPIRE and inter-telationships of 
xperiences, i nd influences, OPerating on 
exp its, factors a h , 

rious traits, individual. We si ouli admit 
va d the in 
within and aroun dimensions and their Structure 

nality- n their Nat 

that the sia dee hanging and patta, © 
of eo, different shape 
and taking s 


from t t Ths 
© Other 
say, one stage of development o th 
i 
5 , On 


Record Card and 
nce: 
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From our knowledge of the usual trend of human 
development at any particular stage of growth in 
the life of the individual or ata particular stage of 
cultural growth in the life of the society to which the 
individual belongs, from our idea of the needs and 
requirements of the next and subsequent higher 
stages of the individual's career in the society and 
from our knowledge of the facilities and oppor- 
tunities readily available in the institutions as well 
as of the status of the persons who would be given 
the charge of maintaining these cards, we should 
plan the content-structure of our card i.e. its form. 
It should be distinctly understood that the form ofa 
record card, found quite suitable for junior grades, 
ot ordinarily be taken over into the senior 
may N The card-structure described here ‘is 
grade: meant for the junior high or senior basic 
primari of for the last three years of our ‘Elementary 
stage, 1°. sponding mostly to the age-range 


jon’ Corre: 
Sn years of our school children. 
o 


A. Personal Data : 
ahavdata to be collected and recorded under 
d are strictly descriptive in nature 
aie intended for the identification of the child. 
Entries in this regard can be easily made if we just 
follow the practice of opening the card and start- 
ing an individual file for each pupil, simultaneously 
with the recording of necessary particulars in the 
school admission register. Name of the pupil, name 


this hea 
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of the father and of the guardian, address (present 
and permanent), date of birth, etc. will help us to 
identify the child at anytime during j 

and career. THis is speciall Trying 
if we intend to 
take up any. A recent Photograph Of the child 
will be of great help, not only for identifying the 
child more easily but also in the matter of Tecollect- 
ing fairly clearly at any subsequent date the 
important events of its past life. 


B. Physical characteristics aud 
Height, weight, chest, 


strength of the Physique, capacity tes ae 
special physical disabilities (if any ’,—thege otk 
usual items included in this section, 


qualities , 


teeth, vision, hearing 


for the same should be made. In regar, 
items—strength of the physique anq capacity n 
hard work, the Board of four or five teachers a 
set up, as suggested before, for the py, z 

screening all the materials on the oe of the; fine 
entry into the card may have a poo a ae 5 E 
and rate the children on a five point scale, ae 
excellent, good, fair, not FI pi Poor 
When, however, organised psychologica’ Services 
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will be introduced in our schools, psycho-physical 
test of the type of ‘dynamometre’ and ‘ergograph’ 
may be profitably used. The recordings under this 
section will be fruitfully utilsed when they will be 
used for making the parents or guardians conscious 


of the health-problems of their wards. 
jievements : 
be divided into three sub- 


C. Educational Ach 


This section may 


sections, namely. 
(i) the results of school examinations. 


(ii) the teachers’ estimates. 
(iii) the results of standardised attainment tests, 
For the present, we may have only the first two ; 
the third sub-section will have to wait till we 
Bevsion proper tests for wider application, If, 
however: any individual schoolisin a position to 
procure such tests, the results thereof may be 
ely recorded in proper form in a separate 
column set apart for the purpose. Let us, therefore 
Hisense onli, the first two sub-sections here .— j 
i) school Examination Results 
The first thing to be noted in this connection i 
that the entire examination programme of the scho a 
for the whole session should be thoroughly plan: ‘ 
d. Secondly, th ioe 
peforehan cos y, the sum total of the mark 
optained by any individual pupilin all the im i 
xaminations of the sessionin respect of So 
subjects or  subject- 3 
the : ject-parts should be duly 


Marks obtained in different subject 
Name of, Name of sea 
s the Exa- | Beng |English ; 
Panis ination ETSN Maths. | Eist, Geog,| Science 
Periodical 
| Apa ee 
Half-yearly| Bilo 
pre ne 
Annual 
| 
| 
Frs I os 
Total 


Thirdly, the raw-score results in eac sub 
when they are entered in the record card s ject 
be supplemented by a derived Score, in ee 
know, the raw scores in an examinatio NI 
not by themselves mean much unless the E 

ı placed against a suitable standard for interpreta. 
tion. The percentage scale that we are accustomeg 
to follow in most of our examinations, though 
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useful in a limited sense in respect of assessments 
of individual subjects considered only severally, 
is likely to be misleading and even meaningless 
when a comparative assessment of an individual 
child is what is desired, ie, when the achievement 
of one individual is compared against those of 
others or an individual's achievement in one subject 
is compared with his/her achievements in some 
other subjects. It is, therefore, suggested that the 
easiest form of derived score, the rank-score in the 
class, should be given alongside the total mark (or 
the average) of each individual in each subject. 
The rank score in any subject for an individual 
should -be determined on the basis of the total 
marks (or the average) obtained by the individual 
in that subject in respect of all the important exami- 

compared quantitatively against 


x of the year, È $ 5 
nations nildren in that particular subject 


the other © 
those of r year and the class. 


icula 
for a par score in each subject should, however, 
mk secompanied by the number of pupils in the 
class, actually taking the examinations ; as other- 
k score alone, without the total number 
corresponding group, would not 


upils t 
of pup J ningful. Take, for example, the case ofa 


as againsta child who stands 19th 
‘ Jass of 60 or 80. Moreover, the rank-score 
accompanied by the number of the group, 


when i 3 
will nelp one to calculate directly the percentile 


(ii) Teachers’ Estimates 


respect of class-work in 5 
subject-parts), as outlineq bel 
(a) Subjects in respect of whi 

the pupil's work is nE 
above the average È 
(b) Subjects in respect 


Pecific j 
Aan subjects (or 


{c) Subjects or subject-areas 
which the pupil's work 
demands special attention 
(both bright and dark side 
of the issue may be conside 

(d) Standard of the pupil's per- 

formance in mother-tongue 

—excellent, good, fair, not 

satisfactory OF poor..............., 

Standard of the pupil's per- E sca, 

formance in mathematics 

—excellent, good, fair, not 

Satisfactory OF poor............u ut, 


LOC) AE 


(e 


= 
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D. Results of Psychological Tests ; 


This is one of the important sections of the 
record card. But this section should be left out 
for the present. SO long we do not develop 


standard psychological tests for the measurement 


of human abilities, it will not be wise on our part 


to include this section in Our card. 
E. Cocurricular Activities : 
ype of activities to be included 
in the section the following may be mentioned. 
Debates, Magazine, Sports and games, Socials 
] activities, Excursions, Gar- 


and other recreationa 

geninan Obsenvence of important days like In- 

dependence Day. Republic Day, Parents'- Day, 
Birth days of illustrious ‘sons of 


Foundation Day: E 
rative store, Music and dancing, 


the soil’, COOP® 
ng Craftwork, Sewing and embroi- 


Drawing, Painting: z 
dery. First Aid, Community Health Service, Social 
C.C. or A.C.C., Scouts or Guides, 


Service, C. Sa 
Dramas and recitations, Essay competi- 


In regard to the t 


Exhibitions, 
tion! Wall-NewspePer etc., etc. 

Itis not expected that all these activities will 
de immediately provided in our Schools. But it 


an perhaps Þe our goal to introduce as many of 
these activities as possible. It should also bi 
empnasized that organisation of these activiti x 

arm a regular feature of the achat 


must fo. 
time-table. The form of arrangement of the item 
s 
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for evaluation purposes may be made as 


follows :— 
NATURE OF PARTICIPATION 
Frequency f 

Type i q Seriousness 
of Very Fairly Oniy Very Notso Tp 

Ay 1 A È Meda 
aie regular regular occasionally | serious Serious different 
1. 
2 

; 

3. 
4 
and so on 


The rating may be done twice a year at a 
joint meeting of at least the class-teacher and the 
teacher-in-charge of the corresponding item (e.g, 
the music teacher at the time of rating on music, the 
physical instructor at the time of rating on games, 
etc., etc,), In order to ensure reliability of these 
ratings, a regular register should be maintained 
by the teacher-in-charge of each of the items. The 
‘ratings' on these activities may be made broad- 
based (and so, all the more satisfactory and 
valuable) if the teacher-judges or raters can utilise 
fruitfully any additional information on the point 
through the use of the following ‘tools' :— ~ , 

(a) Pupil's personal diaries or autobiographi 
cal reports (to be collected each month). ; 

(b) Questionnaire for the parents (to be sent 
out twice a year and reports collected). 
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These two, the autobiographical report of the 
pupils and the report of the parents or guardians, 
will not only be found very useful for the purpose 
of rating the individuals in respect of cocurricular 
activities, but these are likely to prove almost 
equally useful for assessing the individual's 
interests and sometimes even a few personality 


traits. 

| No rating sh: 
to those items W. 
in the school programme. 


ould, however, be done with respect 
hich are not adequately provided 


YF,  Interest-trends : 


‘Interest’ is undoubtedly an important aspect of 
| ORO personality. as it helps us much to know and 
understand the trend of one's developmental needs 
as wellas one’s attitude towards different types or 
kinds of activities. Itis often believed that this 
interest factor would correlate fairly highly with 
‘attainment’ in the respective fields. Of course, it 
should not be inferred from what is stated above 
that when We know one’s interest we should always 
Ero sustain and develop it with care. It may 
3 that we would sometimes try to modify or even 
Jace it, if required, with a view to helping the 
esi vidual make himself or herself suitably fit for 
subsequent role in the society, 
Ir should, at the same time, be admitted that the 
bé noe | | RD is 
mik h give yise | rable controversy 


to rep 


ions in 
features or patterns of the 
(ene iso the training facilities) 
tion-structure, 


€ distinctive 
e ation System 
and the occupa- 
We know that our children, after the Ten letion 
their general education at the 'e ©mentary 
of ill be advised, at the age 4 14 plus, 
schools, w. o straight on to the Mmultilatera] Schools 
either RT Courses or to ; in ANY of the 
with div s of vocational institution °F training 
different oe to take to available jobs, 
centres ae ea avenues of higher & UCation and 
Most o. ining which are thus Made Pen to 
further trai 14 plus involve activities a: expe- 
children at may conveniently be catego iseq into 
Ancas that major areas, namely, lin Istic or 
the IA technical, social Service, artistic 
literary, T cial, clerical, etc. 
& musical, co: aware that satisfactory Perfor ance 
We ara also in any one of these areas necessari. 
or Grin ILE va 
ly a of related abilities and in 
deve 


eed not discuss, here, the complicateq 
S 
n Ìs, 


pw 


matic 
e 
ue 


al 


‘connected with the psychological ‘entity’ or ‘reality’ 
of abilities and interests That is a big query by 
itself. But, from the sociological stand-point and the 
empirical evidences so far collected in this regard, 


it should be stated that the importance of abilities 
and interests may not be ignored. 


The role of interest has been receiving more 
attention during I ecent times than any other single 
type of human characteristics. We are to see, 
therefore, that these interests grow in due course 
and/or they at? strenuously developed through 
systematic arrangement of appropriate Sa 
and experiences in the life of an individual. 


pe noted that all ofus are not, or 
rather can not, pe equally interested in all the areas. 
In course of our rowth and development, it usually 
so happens that a particular area of activities and 
experiences pecomes vitally connected with the 
satisfactions 00: fundamental needs of life, 
speci e predominant needs, and that the 
individual gets highly interested in that area of 
ee EA and thatthe individual 
continues o be so interested as long as there is no 
radical change in the nature of its predominant 
needs Of of its environmental structure. Perhaps 
these edominant needs, and for the matter of 
that the predominant interests, are to a great extent 
conditioned by the dominant philosophy of o Hi 
own life or Of the society and, to some E ae oa 


Itis also to 


mental 


Tesources or facilities 
Teadily available at t f 


he moment, e 
All these Considerations evidently presuppos' 
that we have Jot to have a ver 


y clear idea of the 


lation of on 
mber that j 


encouragem 
and development s 


i interests ; and, 
Perhaps, the Interest need them more than the 
abilities, 


Sa differentiation of interests is related 


to differentiation of abilitieg (and Obviously we 
should expect a high gree of 


Correlation between 
(Res of ability on the one hang ani Eotrespohding 
o eae Da me Other a We Must ‘have to 
Wait for the ‘differentiation Stage’ to Come, in order 
to distinguish between Varieq Ypes of interest. 
We know that differentiation gr sities probably 
starts atthe ago of at Plus and + © Process of 
differentiation goes on Up to 15, Lye ec 
even higher. Itis sometimes claim cee 
stable picture of the differentiating abilties ay 
the major ones, to be precise) may be co 
the age of 14 plus or a sepa ci SO 
claim is upheld by Psycho ogi a ici 
reasons is a separate issue w © may Se 
giore practical stand point we ma 


VW Say 
that the differentiation of interest also Starts at 


ll 
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and that this differentiation process, 
at least'in respect of further studies and training, 
Teaches a fairly stable pattern by 16 plus to 18 plus. 
Weare always to remember, however, that this 
terests is highly flexible in 


patterning of one's in 
character and that it is more changeable than one’s 


Patterning of abilities. 
* + * 
Any way, from the “why! part of the problem, 


let us now pass on tO the ‘what’ part of it. What is 

this ‘interest-trend' that we are going to assess ? 
First of all, we should try to define these 

‘interest trends’ jn terms of some understandable 


and preferably pehavioural concepts. 
are to have a detailed plan of 


Secondly, We r 
ces (curricular as well as 


activities and experienc? 
cocurricular) together with the methods of their 


presentation and execution. that would help us in 
the initiation, development and sustenance of these 


i trends. i 

eee ‘we are to think of the ways and means 

MC hd systematic, recording of the varied 

aspects of these interest-trends so that, we may, at 

aah | expert to make satisfactory assessments of 

ge trends: i 

all SOL “we may say, is a state of sustained 

or special curiosity for an activity or 


Plus to 13 plus 


` attention "RARI 
ce that concerns an individual much more 


experie! DONE 
than othe events or activities. The term ‘interest’ 
may als? pe explained as follows : 


(G) that he experiences 
emotion in it, at least one 
is satisfied by ita 


Some pleasurable 
Of his Major needs 


nd consequently he feels a 
bit more ‘Well-adjusteq in the Process ; 


(ii) that he enjoys the Situation Which brings him 
and the event or activity of his interest close 
together, ®PPreciates jt Well and thus he 


experiences some elation Of his own self ; 
and 


(iii) that he will accept Certain e 


À Vents or acivities 
and reject Others, he 


MES! some. and’ 
distike others, į, T espona 
differentially to events or activities that come 
his way. 


But all these presumptions Test on the one fun-' 
damental premise that each and e TY individual 
is given sufficient OPPortunities to Perience the 
EC) t type of activities and even S related to 
Srna diverse types of interest. 

i This may bring in the feno: Ë how these 

different types of interest ate any © activities 
eriences obtaining in most of the se Cols at 

sa ee moment or that we can Provide in our 

the p S 

schools if o ee de er a number of SOSurricuiay 

Ne i are related to SONORE Other 
on hee! that are usually Includeg . 
types o 


one M the 
d card, namely, linguistic, scientific, Mecha. 
recor: : 
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nical, musical, artistic, commercial-clerical, 


domestic-human welfare, agricultural, etc. But we 


have got to admit that inspite of our best efforts in 
le for the majority 


this direction it will not be possib 
of our schools to introduce all these cocurricular 


activities with a view to helping the children 


develop these varied types of interest. 

Naturally, we are forced to turn to the different 
curricular subjects for the development of the 
related interests and in order to do so we are to 
think seriously of some methodological reforms ine: 
changed methods of teaching. Planned distribution 
of the curricular contents over the different grades, 
“systematic organisation of the courses by major 
units, division ° the major units into smaller 
submits and the appropriate distribution of time 
‘over these units in csurse of a year or a session, 
and finally effective utilisation of various types of 
group-study method (e. g. project method, 
discussion method, Playway method, dramatic 
orkshop method) will, it is expected, 
enable our aers o Have be necessary time 
and opportunities, not only for helping the children 
consolidate the knowledge and experience gained 
py them during ordinary class-teaching but also 
for initiating in them the growth of interests in 
differen! subjects or subject-areas. Over and above 
these curricular adaptations, we may introduce the 
ollowing activities and experiences for the 


‘initiation’ purpose.— 
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great men in different 


Occupations of the 
locality, - l 

(iv) Visits to local multilateral Schools with 

different Streams, 

-All these activities and ©xperiences, again, may 
be organised broadly under the following heads,— 

(a) Type of work and living, 

(b) National or regional importance, 

(c) Requirements, N 

(d) Training facilities, amenities, etc, 

(e) Socio-economic Prospects, 

It may be pointed out that these activities and 
experinces are intended jer the firs Phase of 
j est-development, i e. the Initiation ase, The 
so hase is related to Tegular Culture and 
second r nurture of these varieq types o interest, 
pyelema TE to the differentiation TN 
leading 5 r the second phase, the follo ing wotk- 
ai may be recommended, over and above 
progra Sr onai ; 

a pino library.s 
© ful teacher-pupil relationship, RASTA 

(ii) Use isation of excursions to different 

A ee of learning (training OF Work) for 


SI Vices 


4 4T 


of courses (careers or jobs) 


different types 
hibitions, shows OT fairs of 


or visits to €X 
relevant types 
nising different typ 
d the school. 
Inthe third phase we are to look out for evi- 
dances of the pupils’ stabilising interests through 
records of active participation in the respective 
hobby clubs, quality of the work-samples prepared 
and analysis of the autobiographical reports. 


(iv) Orga es of hobby-club 
in and aroun 


of 
trends. In fact, we should never 


dividual's inte 
jal prediction is the ulttmate goal 
EA Teachers’ observational 
remarks and official records in respect of pupils’ 
participation in curricular,cocurricular or hobb a : 
activities, Pp ils’ own appreciation E i 
these participations, autobiogra + A 
SARA NOTAIO, pupils thesemselves obtai agen 
feel intervals and the teachers’ ev sta E 
€ Ro o work-samples on Li 
„will grea facili ‘rati ras 
y litate the ‘rating’ part of 
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G. Dispositional 
Traits : à 
The reorganised pattern of o 
is directed towards the desirab] 
ity development. The educato 
to see that pupils under the; 
in them those essential traits of 
usually highly valued by 
eaceful existence as w 4 
Scr progress. uo cultural and 
Over and above the us 
personality like health, inteliectu 
abilities, academic achievements ca Set mental 
personality traits like Persistence, indust interests, 
motivation, initiative, emotional stabilit Tlousness, 
responsibility, spirit of co-operation s4 sense of 
work habits, attitude etc., neeq special 2 hebits, 
All these traits are considered to be |. Mention. 


Characteristics ang Personality 


ur education-system 
© goal of personal- 


eful aspects of our 


(6) Lindquist E. F.—kducational Measurement 
Council of Education, 1950, pp 92-93. American 
(7) Vernon P. E.—The Structure of Human ae 
Methuen & Co. Ltd , 1950, pp 17-48. ilities— 
(8) Super Donald E.—Appraising Vocational i 
Harper & Brothers, 1949, p. 90 ‘ess 
(9) Dale R. R.—From School to University Ratt 
Kegan Paul & Co., 1954, pp, 154-6!. edge, 
(10) Educ. Psychol, Meas,—V. No. 3, Autumn, 1945 
273-83. Pp. 
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i 
may wellillustrate the point, It follows, therefore, 
that the cumulative record card, in order to be of 
real use to the individual and the society, should 
contain as many of these useful traits as possible. 
As suggested earlier, We would also be using 
the information recorded in these cards for 
advising children in the selection of their 
Courses or careers at crucial stages of their life ; 
so at least those personality traits which are 
Gina? ce aa itoMIDe significantly associated with 
successful completion of higher training (educa- 
NIE vocational) should find their due places in 
pg whatever pe the traits included, it 
porne in mind that the traits are 
should always be i i 
i pe developed the children before we 
first to t for their assessment. As in the 
make any attemp i initi 
interest-trends, we are again to initiate 
case of its in the children through appropriate 
these tral riences, nurture them on through 


ivities OF expe 7 Z 
ace Lrelop ment of required habit-systems and 
Engl pelp their satisfactory integration into the 
ee esi that would ultimately constitute their 
sonality (11) 
that we are to effect certain vital 


“Tt is clear 3 
in the curricular, co-curricular or extra- 


s 
chang? 
Aare ar work-programme as well as in the 
anisational set-up of our schools if we really 


Allport G. W.—Personality, a psychological interpret 
a- 


gon eI Holt & Co., New York, 1951, pp. 139-41, 
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intend to have these traits developed in our 
children. We may propose that the c 
core curriculum should be given an experimental 
trial in this regard. It is often claimed that the 
core-programme is much better than the conven- 
tional one, specially in regard to the . development 
of improved social attitudes, better civic behaviour, 
greater interest in community affairs, effective. 
work-habits, higher degrees ‘of self-confidence, | 
co-operativeness and emotional control, more 
acceptable social adjustment ana hence most of 
the desirable traits of Personality listed enor 
The core-curriculum with its avoweq Purpose of 
serving the personal and social needs of children 
offers optimum opportunity to transform the wi dely 
diffused extra-curricular activities O) ing id our 
schools at present into a planneq Programme of 
curricular activities with extensive SCOPE for local 
adaptation. The core-programme, if it is to Be 
at all, must ensure that School activities and 
practices are made COMMIS Wide intheir effects; 
that is, these activities and practices are to be di 
participated in and enjoyed by at least a Significant 
part of the local community including teachers a 
pupils. The schools are to pea as important 
centres of the local society, bui ing up friendly 
ties among people through de SI and fung. 
tioning of a idly) formed. (parent ae ae 
ciation’, student-clubs, etc., and EEE he Organi- 
sation and execution of a well plann! Programme 


oncept of 


btain 
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1& cultural activities and of social 
ractices. In fact, the schools 
the ‘heart’ of the local 


of recreation 
& even religious P 
are to function as 

community. i | f 
The first fundamental point to remember in this 
connection is that unless -we can make provision 
for sufficient ‘doing’ 0B the part of pupils, their 
itiated or developed 


personality traits cannot be in i 
adequately. he core-programme would give the 


pupils greater scope for self-expression and activity. 
The problems of community life and living, the 
solutions of which demand practical work or actual 
practices On the part of children invariably make 
the school life a real part of the normal life around. 
The second point to be noted is that the work- 
programme the school should be executed in 
such a way that pupils get sufficient opportunities 
to develop skills in the techniques of being, think- 
ing and working with other people in proper 
democratic spirit. The core-curriculum, in its true 
sense, usually offers a living-together-type of 
situation and inspires in the individual a feeling of 
belongingnes® nau ae essential for 
co-operative living and thus it helps the pupils 
Voci rE E at Crores venous Wines 
of work and in ESE social settings. The group- 
study method which is basically related to the core 
curriculum jg not only helpful for developing the 
um personality but it'also results in higher 


children i ement for th IPO 
grade achievV' r the majority of learners 
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(12). The quality of relationship between teacher 
and pupils, teacher and teacher, 


personality the children will 
Besides, we may have to 


these methodolo- 
ome readjustment 
to-class syllabus of 
mathematics, mother 


at.) c pect of a Particular 
stage (say, junior high or higher Secondary) may 
have to be recast in accordance with the accepted 
principles of educational ps 


Ychology. Methods of 
teaching will have to bes $ 


© devised ang followed 
that they relate the course-centent to Children's life, 


create interest and initiative in the i seh 
develop their power of thinking a ke 
Not only should these methods c = Rae 
discussions and inspiring group-work, cheers 
-also aim at arousing original thinki na pupils 
and at providing opportunities for Sn 
observe their pupils most closely and 


ri 
ulmina 


3 per- 
sonality traits. 
5 * ia * 
We may now pass on to the knotty Problem ae 
rating the pupils in respect of these Personality 


(12) Group Study and Achievement—J. Educ, Leva 
June, 1958, pp. 118-23. j 
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in them SO strenuously. 
4 c developed in i bir 
pai wo SE tion that engages our Gee 
The first ques ratings OF assessments ay, i 
SH ent me is really regretted that satisfactory 
and reliable. 


f i A 

ersonality traits has no 
measurement A ESTE f related tests have 
gone far enough. 


he majority ©. 
found a very reliable and valid as would 
not been found è 
justify their inclusion 


7 est programme propi 
ain Dio lack an the tralming eo 
Our teachers, 39 wary for such a test program 

experience neco e, We have, therefore, to rely 
even if we devise = ‘and estimates. But teachers 
on teachers’ sa pres or doing these ratings 

Re ly trained for the purpose. i 
should be Prope” s are usually experienced in 
A few ACI, personality-ratings reliable 
regard to Mei ee are not very clear about the 
and valid, First ersonality traits. Some would 
meanings of th R some in another. These 
define a trai are likely to result in 
vigie aes estimates OT ratings Our primary 

difference 

task should. peak ‘included in the card and the 
definition desta preferably be made in terms of 

defini} es shaviours or behaviour-manifestations, 
often been found that the meaning of a 
Tt has 4s clearer for all practical purposes if it 
trait E the two extremes, the positive and 
EMRE tive. For example, an individual of ‘initative’ 
we oe described as one who is energetically (or 
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even aggressively) enterprising, presses forward 
in life, can progress independently, is pushing or 
self-assertive, is ready to come forward to give a 
start to any work or project, shows Originality of 
ideas ; whereas an individual lacking in initiative. 
may be described as one who lags behind in ost 
cases, wants to follow and never wants t 
helpless without guidance or direction, is hesitant 
to do anything new. Similarly, an individual of 
‘emotional balance’ may be describeq ason who 
is poised, calm and composed, stable a ezio: 
ment, has a balanced personality (i. e. DEIR 
properly even under provocation), is not unduly (or 
easily) excited, agitated or depressed, id mostly 
cheerful in nature, can exercise control over 
emotions ; whereas an individual lacking Tor 
onal balance may be described as one who go 
easily moved to fits of temper (00se-tempered), 
easily excited or depressed, highly irritable a i 
sensitive or sentimental, impatient or RA er, 
If, in this way, we can arrive at an agreeq I 
of the trait-concepts in more or less be avioural 
terms, much of the subjectivity-factor Woula È 
controlled to our satisfaction. 

The second difficulty in rating Personality | RAE 
is that children behave differently in different 
situations and with different persons. Manifes 


o lead, feels 


$ È tations 
of these traits in children may also vary because = 
the children playing different roles. in life the 


role in the school, in the home and in the lags} 
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community, the role with class mates, club-mates , 
and schoolmates (senior & junior), the role with 
teachers of different subjects and of different perso- 
nalities and so ON: To, minimise this difficulty, we 
may have the ratings © ersonality traits from as 

sible, specially from teachers 


gs teachers should always be 
g these separate ratings and 
ed decision, at the end of each 

of those teachers who have 
got greater opportunities to observe the pupils in 
different gituations and in different roles. 

The thir adi iculty ÍS related to the ‘halo’ effect. 
AAWE Know, pu ils rated high in respect ofa 
particular trai may also be rated Dioh dA respect of 
ser trait, if the results of the first rating are kept 
O at time of the second or subsequent 
rating: ‘palo’ effect may also be due to our 
prejudice or bias either in regard to individual 

in regard to particular traits of perso- 

gl T example.. if I love Ram or if I have got 
some Dia ed feeling 10 his favour, I may be rating 
Ram high in respect of all the traits. Again, if lam 
prejudi q about the contribution of intelligence or 
sane such factors like, say, general proficiency 
may a rating the most intelligent pupil (or ie 
pupil 5° MIE ig proficiency 1 the examinations) 
pin respect of all the personality traits. It 

e, that while doing the rating eee, 


very NF refor 
in 


ds 10011 


programme. 
in charge of © 
of coming to an @ 
session, with 
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should try to be as much impartial and unbiased aly 
possible and treat the different traits of personality 
as independent of one another. We may observe 
the following Principles to our advantage ; 


G) We should always rate the Pupils trait-wise, 
cular trait, we show 


In other Words, we will ta 


ke up only one trait at 
atime, say, ‘industry’ and th 


individuals who should be placed 
hereafter, we will 


d be Dlaced in the 
(© (average), B (a little above average) and D (a 
little below average) catagories, We should 
also note in this i 


Percentage of a Population falling 
category—A, B, C.D&E. In a normal Population, 


tages are roughly A=5, 
B=25, C=40, D=25, E=5, 
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suitable opportunities for observing them in future 
If, however, we want to do the rating on en 
point scale, we should make the necessary adapta- 
tions. We are to select the high group and the low 
group first and then the ‘rest would go to the 
average group: (A few pupils may, be placed in 
the ‘not rated’ category.) The corresponding 


percentages will then be :— 
A=15-20%=high or good 
B=60-70%=average 
C=15-20%=low or poor. 
oned earlier the difficulties that 
d to judging the personality of 
tively. It may be that inspite of 
ns our ratings on personality 
a satisfactorily highdegree of 
objectivity and, as such, we may not be justified to 
use these ratings for Very serious purposes. We 
should, however, pear in mind that all these ratings 
are primarily meant for (i) helping the children in 
their progressive development through grades, (ii) 
advising the parents in matters that concern them 
most and (iii) assisting the teacher-counsellors to 


understand the children better. 
A suitable form for rating the 


given below : 


We have menti 
are there in regar 
children very objec 
all possible precautio 
traits would not attain 


pupils traitwise is 


( Bach trait should be entered in a se 


Initiative 


Industry 


Responsibility { above ay 


* For sam 
the Educatio 
Fleming—y 


ples of such definitions 
nal Research Pamphlet 
niversity of London Pres 


Rating of Personality Traits 


( On a three point scale )x 


( above average) 
Usually does things 
of one’s own 
accord ; 

takes the lead 4 
Pushing ; often 
comes forward to 
undertake a new 
Project or work, 


(average ) 


( above average ) 
Hard working , 
persevering ; 
painstaking , 
can work well 
inspite of 
difficulties or 
distractions, 


( avera ge) 


, 
erage ) 
Dependable ; 
dutiful even 
under trying 
circumstances 3; 
can be relied on. 


( average ) 


‘parate sheet of paper ) 


( below average ) 
Almost always 
follows others ; 
waits for other's in- 
structions ; wants 
to be guided by : 
others, 


( below average ) 
Lazy ; often gives 
up in the face of 
difficulties or 
distractions; works 
only leisurely. 


‘(below average ) 
Not at all dependa- 
ble; a shirker ; 
unmindful of one's 
duty. 


ona five point scale, please consult- 
‘Cumulative Records’ by Dr. C.M. 
S Ltd., 1951ypp 13-15. 


Emotional 
balance 


‘Self-confidence ( above average ) 


Cooperativeness (abo 


Work-habits 


( above average ) 
Calm and 


(average ) 


composed; does not 
usually give Way to 
extreme emotions ; 
has control over 
emotions 5 not 
easily irritated 

or excited. 


(average ) 


Has faith on one’s 
own judgement and 
power ; pold and 
firm ; does things 
in a confident man 
ner ; steadily faces 
problem-situations. 


ve average ) ( average ) 


Eager to lend a 
helping hand to 
others ; enjoys 
working with 
others; sociable ; 
sympathetic and 
helpful. 

( above average ) (average ) 
Systematic $ 

methodical È 

neat; regular ; 

careful; 

punctual. 
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(below average ) 
Fasily excited or 
irritated ; over- 
sensitive ; senti- 
mental ; restless 
and disturbed ; 
loose-tempered. 


( below average ) 
Nervous and 
timid ; hesitating 
in new situations ; 
apprehensive 5 
unsteady. 


( below average ) 
Does not help 
others 5 selfish ; 
does not like to 
work with other 


people. 


( below average ) 
Untidy ; careless ; 
works in a slip- 
shod manner ; 
irregular ; 
whimsical, 
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H. Family Background and Home Circumstances : 
The home 


The socio-economic con 


dition of the family, the 
attitudes of parents toward, 


s the school and its func- 


come to know that a condary 


to some extent, by the 
degree of security, affe 


ction and encouragement 
that is provided at home by its parents or 
guardians, 

Information about the family background and 
home circumstances may be collected on the 
following lines ; 

(13) N. F. E.R, 


iu England Wales, 
1 


—Allocation Studies 1I, 
1952-53, 
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{i) Educational background of the family 
(Highly satisfactory, satisfactory, fair, 
just so SO, poor)... sb a zoo 
Occupations of parents, elder brothers 
& sisters and guardians, ifany... 


Gii) Family interests of special note 
(linguistic and literary, scientific, artis- 
tic, musical, pusiness-minded, agricul- 
tural, educational, etc.) lay SI we 


(iv) Whether family circumstances permit 
further education of advanced nature... 


(v) Occupational career contemplated in 
respect of the pupil concerned ... 

I. Special Merits and/or Disabilities (if an y): 

Over aud above the various types of information 


‘entered in the foregoing sections of the record 
a special note may be made about the out- 
(or talents) and/or serious disabili- 
ties (ifany) of the individual child. This note is 
expected to be of great use to the educators when 
they would plan to provide adequate opportunities 
for the pupil’s total development. The biographical 
reports, the school achievement and conduct, the 

il may indicate fairly 


work-samples, etc. of the pup! ci fairly 
clearly the outstan' nts or specific disabi- 


ding tale: 
lities of the pupil. Of course, the majority of children 
ny suc. 


will not show any h talent or disability ; but still 
we should look out for it as pest as we can. 


(i) 


card, 
standing merits 
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7 Ji TEE Suggestions or Recommendations (in 
regard to future course of action educational or 
vocational) ; 


The ‘1951 follow-up‘ study (13) of the National 
Foundation for Educational Research in England 


and Wales (referred to earlier) showed that the 
secondary school performanc 
children might be 


by teachers’ estim 


e of the majority of 
predicted equally successfully 
ates as by the scores obtained 
from a battery of intelligence and attainment tests. 

We may accordingly ask our teachers to record 
atthe end of the junior high school stage (i.e. 
towards the end of class VIII of our school system) 
their considered views in regard to the potentiality 
of each pupil. They should suggest whether it 
Would be wise on the part of the pupil to go in for 
higher secondary education or he would better 
change over to vocational education of practical 
nature or even take to jobs proper. We believe 
that after three years of ‘cumulative study’ of the 
children, our teachers Will be in a very good 


Position to make useful recommendations about 
their future career. 


The related info 


Tmation may be obtained on the 
following lines : 


(i) Special notes about educational achi- 
evement (if any) y Pas 
Gi) Whether higher secon 


À dary education 
1S recommended 
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(iii) Subjects or subject-areas recommen- 


ded for further study ... o fy 
(iv) Type of vocational training (or job) 
recommended A S 
* * 


me to the end of our discourse. 
y of our suggestions would 
trouble the minds of our educators. It is not even 
unlikely that the heads and other teachers of our 
secondary schools may feel rather embarrassed 
when most of their initial attempts in this direction 
would end in a “blooming buzzing confusion’. But 
we need not be discouraged. Our eagerness and 
sincerity, Our interest and effort would surely bring 


us the desired success with all its glory. 


We have now CO 
We know that man 
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Record Card—Published for Ni F. 
z ales) by Newnes Educational Publish- 
ing Co. Ltd. 1955, 


A Cumulative Record Card Fully Illustrated 


I Personal Data: 


Name of the pupil co DE 53D); 
Name of the father ee z ADI 
Name of the guardian e D 
Address (Permanent) pete 28 ms x 

(Present) se a Sd x 
Date of birth EH “ta i: o 26.8. 47 
Name of the school he Can bb 

(Present) CA CE 

(Previously attended) Seer s 7 e g: 
Enrolled in class VI tee A Sie a 
Promoted to class VII o 1958 
Promoted to class VIII e oy ER 


II Physical characteristics and qualities : 


1958 1959 1960 
' 
Height Si 58% cog” 613” 
Weight no. 1 md, 9 srs. | 1md.17srs. 
Ordinary 31” 
EE n Expand. 33” 
Teeth ae Good Good Good 
Vision oe Good Good Good 
Hearing oe Good Good Good 
Strength of the physique Good Good Good 
Capacity for hard work Fair Fair Fair 
Physical disabilities ++ None None None 
General health-rating 
(Excellent, good, fair, Good Good Good 
not satisfactory, poor) 
A week's 
No sick- | No sick- Menger 
leave leave di 
Remarks (if any) . PEER taken prekonat 
accident 


1958 1959 
Average (Rank in the average (Remi iene Average. [eso with 
Subjects Bees the total no. pees the total no. EROE the total no. 
in% of students in% of students in% of students 
Bengali 605 315/117 63'75 13:5/122 58:5 10/124- 
English 64 21/117 | 5575 | 19122 515 31/124 
Sanskrit 38:5 28/117 78 75/122 48 43/124 
Hindi 64 20/117 x x 
Mathematics 86°5 12/117 72 15:5/122 95 6'5/124 
History 3 705 78/17 | eo 9/122 e | 55/124 
Geography 795 5/117 66 §'5/122 84 1°5/124 
General Science 57 17°5/117 615 13:5/122 74 9'5/124 
Hygiene x x x 
Drawing x x 2565 25/122 2252 39/124 
Crafts x x 
General Knowledge x x x 
etc, etc, 


(¥) 


S}UIMƏAMYIB TEMO REONPH 


1 S}{S9I HOM}EUIMIBXA [OOHIS 


III 


Tila Soa » 


(B) ‘Teachers’ estimates : 


—_—__ 
- 1958 | 1559 | 1960 
(a) Subjects in respect of which Maths, 
the pupil's work in much | Maths RETE a Geog. 
above the ayerage..........--- inal G.se. 
(6) Subjects in respect of which 
the pupil's work is much nil nil nil 
below the average. 
(c) Subjects or subject-areas in 
which the pupil's work Maths, 
demands special attention (both rea Er E Geog, 
bright and dark side of the w SOT SES 
issue may be considered).........- 
(d) Standard of the pupil's per- 
formance in mother-tongue Good Good Good 


—excellent, good, fair, not 
satisfactory Or poor..... 
(e) Standard of the pupil's per- 


formance in mathematics— 
excellent, good, fair, not satis- {Excellent Good Excellent 


factory Or poor... cme cr 


a 


(C) Standardised attainment tests : 
e ans EDI 


N amelofi nese 1958 1959 1960 


Not yet | introd uced 


i 


IV Results of psychological tests: 


6 ________—___«-* 
Name of the test : 
È 1958 1959 1960 


Not yet | introduced 


V Cocurricular activities: 


VI Interest-trengs 


Dominant 
(or interests) as 
list given below 


; Library 
Literary, Scientific Banisation 
mechanical, Mathemal 
tical, Pusiness-mindea (Notes obtained 
social Welfare, Teligions 
musical, artistic Out- €Ctive parti. 
door, domestic, agri. “ipation in 
cultural, eto, Senising the 
Class ] b: ary 
Stam 


1959 


ee ee A 
Out-door 
(sports) 


ba ee AI 
from the 


Organised a 
cricket club 


Learning to 
swim 


| 
cere 1958 1959 1960 
Debates Average Average È Average 
Games and Sto Average Average Average 
Magazine To 
Recitation | 
Citation es 
Tare z een 
Social Service 
Gardening 
Art & Caft aa 
| Sewing/itmbrciaess So 
N.0.0. ir CN ves 
Me 2220 SETE e 
Remi, i «Men | 


1960 


(1) Seientife 


-doof 
(2) Oorts) 


parents) 


Cricket, 
Swimming 
Organised È 


science 
club 


a e I 
| 1958 | 1959 19€0 
General ni 
remarks about Active Energetic Energetic, Objective 
disposition = 
Above Below | Above | Below | Above Below 
| average | Average | average | average Average | average | average Average average 


Initiative | al \ | ~N X 
Industry | Ni NI NI 


Responsibility | NI | NI v | 
| 


Emotional 

Balanoe | v ~v g 
Self-confidence | N. | NI dt 

Co- tive- 

e eae y J 


| Work Habits | NI | | N J 
Other traits, è 
if any | | 


VIII. 


(i) Educational 

the family : 
(Please check only one) 

Highly satisfactory, satisfac- 
tory, fair, just so so, Poor, 

(ii) Occupations of parents, elder 

brothers and sisters or guardi- 


background of 


ans, if any: 
Gii) Family interests of special 
~“ note: 

Literary, Scientific, Artistic, 


Musical, Business-min-deq, 
Agricultural, Educational, ete. 
(iv) Whether family circ 
Permit further eq 
advanced nature : 
(v) Occupational 
lated in res 


umstances 
Ucation of 


Career contemp- 
pect of the pupil 


concerned : 
IX. Special merits 
and/or r 
disabilities, if any 
X. Teachers suggestions or 
recommendations lin regard 
to future 


course of action— 
educational or vocational) ; 


(i) Special notes about educational 
achievement, ifany 


(ii) Whether higher secondary 
education is recommended 

(iii) Subjects or subject-areas 
recommended for further 
study : ; 

(iv) Type of vocational 
training (or job) 

Tecommended 
Si Btature of 


the Class Teacher 


Family background and Home circumstances : 
obtained from the parents) 


Signature of 
the ‘Teacher-Connsellor 


(From notes 


Highly satisfactory 


Father—Retired Meteorologist 
Mother—Education Service 


Literary, Scienti fic, 
Educational 


Yes 


Any suitable scientific career. 


A by the 
Scientific aptitude (as SESTA) 


jon and 
Very. good comprehensio. È 
intlifgence (as seen by parents) 


3; Tenchi 
rogress in Scien 

sani SN suggests OLE 

may be encouraged in those areas. 


Yes 


Science subjects : 
i in the 
Research & Administration in 
field of science 


f 
ignature o 
Ae Ei diatiaster: 


class teacher 
* The author is indebted to the teacher counsellor, the 
(Class VIT 


active h, 


elp in the 
thanks 


d for their 

) and the headmaster of the school cone ted. He also 
matter of getting the card fully il A co-operation. 

the parents of the child concerned for their us 


How to plan the work-programme of the school for maintaining 
the record card properly : 
1. Provision of a class teacher for each of th al i 
RI e classes ( or sections, 
2. Classteachersare to meet their respecti 
ii r i spective classe: - 
minutes each working day, just at the start. Provision IST SIA 
may be made in the time-table. P! 
3: Class teachers are to be made responsible fo: i 
entries in respect of the card. Some of the sections rental ie 
them independently. 7 
4. Teachers in charge of different subjects in a class a: 
estimates of achieyements of the pupils concerned and to do ae te eared 
ging of marks as well as the ranking of pupils in respect of the corres- 
ponding subjects. 4 
5. The cocurricular activities of the school ma. be all 
towards the beginning of the sessions and at least SERI teacher MISTERO 
associated with each activity. 
6. The student-leaders in respect of different activities may be 


d in order to afford facilities to a greater number of 


periodically change x f 
of pupils for manifestation of useful traits of personality. 


sociated with different cocurricular activities (hobby 
) are to organise the activities regularly and 
hers make the corresponding entries in the 


7. ‘Teachers as: 
clubs, etc., if there be any 
also to help the class teac 
cards. 


8. In regard to personalit: 


should be assisted by 7 
(a) a teacher who is very cl 


y traits and interests, the class teachers 


osely associated with the class ; 


(b) a teacher ei‘ her associated with the cocurricular acti- 
vities of the school or related ina very close manner 


with the pupil's life outside the school. 
The class teacher will, however, have to give the final rating in 
consultation with the head of the school or his/her deputee. 
each class may be periodically 


9. Group-work in respect of T î be J 
arranged to offer facilities for better (i) observation, (ii) pupil-pupil 


relationship, (iii) pupil-teacher relationship. 
10. Major functions of the school may be organised in a manner 
that wonld help develop a happy parent-teacher relationship. 


11. An individual file for each pupil s 
about the pupil during the session. 

12. ‘The names of pupils (by classes OF by sections) and the rating 
scales for personality traits, interests, etc., may be printed (or cyclostyled) 
for distribution among the members of the staff as and when required. 


should contain all useful notes 
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ERRATA 
Read 


should 

utilised 

such 
comprehensiveness 
background 


strictly 
author 


age 
standpoint 
sub-units 
course 
themselves . 
class-mates 


For 


shouid 

utillsed 

snch 
comperhensiveness 
back-ground 
stricly 

anthor 

ago f 
stand point 
submits 

csurse 

thesemselyes 

class mates 


